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BLAIXE,    COXKLIXG    AND    GARFIKLD. 


A  REMINISCENCE  AND 

A    CHARACTER    STUDY 

By  Johnson  Brigham 


I. 

On  the  assembling  of  Congress,  in  December,  1863,  there 
came  together  in  intimate  relationship  two  of  the  most  remark 
able  men  in  the  history  of  American  politics. 

James  Gillespie  Elaine  had  passed  his  thirty-third  birthday, 
and  James  Abram  Garfield  his  thirty-second.  Each  had  par 
ticipated  successfully  in  state  politics  and  had  eagerly  and  con 
fidently  entered  the  wider  arena  of  national  affairs. 

Blainc  came  to  Washington  with  a  reputation  as  the  best 
campaigner  in  a  state  of  famous  campaigners,  the  shrewdest 
and  most  audacious  politician  in  a  state  of  shrewd  and  auda 
cious  politicians,  the  cleverest  parliamentarian  ever  elevated  to 
the  Speaker's  chair  in  the  Maine  House  of  Representatives. 

Blaine  was  above  medium  height,  robust,  erect,  with  a  pecu 
liar  face — not  handsome,  but  strangely  attractive — the  secret 
lying  in  the  sympathetic  intelligence  of  his  big  brown  eyes.  His 
porcelain-white  skin,  accentuated  by  prematurely  grayish  hair, 
was  relieved  by  delicately  pink  cheeks.  In  later  years,  after  ill- 
health  had  robbed  his  face  of  its  color,  the  eyes  seemed  to  com 
mand  his  features,  making  them  respond  to  his  varying  moods. 
His  voice  was  pleasing  to  the  ear — especially  in  his  conversa 
tional  tones.  It  had  a  subtle  quality  which  for  lack  of  a  better 
term  we  call  magnetic.  His  mind  was  strong  and  alert ;  his  wit 
keen  yet  without  malice. 
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Garfield  was  of  a  very  different  type.  Physically  he  was 
more  stalwart,  deeper-chested,  heavier-bodied.  His  massive 
head  was  firmly  set  upon  a  remarkably  muscular  neck.  His 
rough,  strong  face  and  prominent  cheek-bones  suggested  certain 
high  types  of  our  native  Indians. 

While  Elaine's  mind  worked  with  wonderful  rapidity — con 
densing  into  a  clever  phrase  or  sentence  his  major  and  minor 
premises  and  conclusion,  Garfield's  mental  processes  were  to  tli-j 
last  academic,  suggestive  of  the  laboratory,  always  turning  out 
the  finished  product  of  the  student  mind. 

Elaine  was  an  orator  because  he  had  something  to  say — and 
said  it  with  an  inspirational  sweep  which  carried  all  before  it. 
Garfield  was  an  orator  of  the  old  school.  His  strong,  sonorous 
voice  was  a  splendid  vehicle  for  his  thought;  and  his  thought 
was  invariably  marshaled  in  such  good  form  and  with  such  re 
gard  for  the  impression  it.  would  make,  that  the  cumulative  force 
of  his  eloquence  was  irresistible. 

While  Elaine,  the  orator,  relied  largely  on  his  intuitions, 
backed  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject;  Garfield.  the 
orator,  never  went  unprepared.  Given  five  introductory  min 
utes  in  which  to  marshal  his  reserves,  he  could  at  any  time  and 
on  any  subject  make  a  speech  so  well  arranged,  and  withal  so 
eloquent,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  its  completeness. 

II. 

Two  years  later,  Elaine  and  Garfield  joined  in  welcoming  a 
notable  addition  to  the  Republican  majority  in  the  House. 
Roscoe  Conkling  was  a  year  older  than  Elaine,  and  two  years 
older  than  Garfield.  Conkling  had  already  served  a  term  in 
Congress.  Elected  to  the  House  in  1859,  he  performed  his  full 
part  in  '60  and  '61,  in  patriotically  sustaining  the  Lincoln 
administration. 

In   1859,   Conkling's   great   physical   strength   and   unqucs- 


tioned  courage  had  been  turned  into  a  political  asset  by  his 
admiring  friends.  Only  two  years  before,  Brooks,  of  South 
Carolina,  had  caned  the  unresisting  Simmer — much  to  the  indig 
nation  of  northern  Republicans.  In  congressional  convention 
in  Utica  in  '59,  a  Conkling  delegate  insisted  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  North  must  send  muscle  as  well  as  brains  to  Con 
gress.  The  force  of  the  plea  silenced  opposition,  and  Conkling 
was  nominated. 

Nor  was  the  convention  far  from  right,  for  on  the  second 
day  of  the  session,  while  Thad.  Stevens,  leader  of  the  Republican 
majority,  was  in  the  midst  of  a  bitter  reply  to  the  southern  fire- 
eaters,  several  southern  members  rushed  from  their  seats  with 
the  intention  of  assaulting,  or  at  least  intimidating,  the  fiery 
Pennsylvania!!.  Conkling  stationed  himself  by  Stevens'  side, 
and  with  folded  arms  awaited  the  threatened  attack.  The  South 
erners,  not  relishing  an  encounter  with  the  young  giant  from 
New  York,  returned  to  their  seats. 

Conkling  had  begged  his  friends  to  allow  him  to  decline  this 
second  nomination,  declaring  that  his  interest  and  inclination 
were  averse  to  a  return  to  public  life. 

The  convention's  response  to  his  appeal  was  a  unanimous 
nomination. 

In  the  campaign  of  '63,  Roscoe  Conkling,  for  once  at  least, 
had  risen  above  all  considerations  of  self.  He  thoroughly  can 
vassed  his  state,  eloquently  pleading  that  the  life  of  the  nation 
and  the  existence  of  free  institutions  depended  on  the  re-election 
of  Lincoln. 

Dignifiedly  taking  the  oath  of  office,  Conkling  stalked  down 
the  aisle  to  his  seat,  looking  every  inch  of  his  six  feet  two,  his 
splendid  head,  well  thrown  back,  adorned  with  a  wealth  of  wavy 
yellow  hair,  his  blue  eyes  beaming  benignantly  upon  his  old-time 
colleagues.  He  seemed  the  very  incarnation  of  the  war-god  of 
the  Norsemen,  equal  to  any  turn  of  fate. 
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III. 

Blaine  and  Conkling  had  not  sat  in  the  same  House  many 
months  before  a  positive  antipathy  sprang  up  between  them. 
The  break  came  early  in  1866. 

In  a  debate  over  limiting  the  power  of  the  President  to  ap 
point  cadets  to  West  Point,  Conkling  had  directed  Elaine's 
attention  to  certain  provisions  of  the  bill  which  evidently  he  had 
not  understood.  Blaine  retorted  sarcastically. 

About  this  time  a  trivial  incident  occurred  at  a  dinner  party. 
A  reference  to  Conkling's  home  city  led  down  to  the  quotation : 

"No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  our  powers, 

But  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours." 

A  dispute  arose  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  couplet.  Conk 
ling  offered  to  bet  a  basket  of  champagne  that  Addison  was  the 
author.  Blaine  warned  Conkling  not  to  bet  because  he  knew 
it  was  not  Addison.  Conkling  persisted.  Blaine  proved  the 
lines  occurred  in  SewTell's  "Epilogue  to  Cato."  Conkling  paid 
the  bet,  but  insinuated  that  Blaine  had  been  reading  up  for  it ! 
He  declined  the  invitation  to  Blaine's  champagne  supper. 

Later,  a  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  regular  army  was 
under  consideration.  Conkling  had  said  the  bill  created  "an 
unnecessary  office" — that  of  Provost  Marshal-General — "for 
an  undeserving  public  servant,"  referring  to  General  Fry. 

Blaine  vigorously  defended  Fry,  characterizing  Conkling'.-» 
attack  as  the  outcome  of  quarrels  in  wrhich  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  had  come  out  worsted.  He  then  proceeded  to  lecture 
Conkling  on  his  morals  and  manners. 

Conkling  replied  in  language  which  wras  construed  by  the 
press  as  a  challenge  to  fight. 

Blaine  retorted,  scoring  Conkling  for  resorting  to  Southern 
manners,  characterizing  his  hint  at  a  duel  as  "cheap  swagger." 


Three  days  later,  Blaine  exultantly  asked  to  have  read  a 
letter  from  Fry  to  Blaine,  corroborating  the  statement  that 
Conkling  had  fought  Fry  and  been  worsted  by  the  War  Depart 
ment;  also  making  specific  charges,  namely,  that  Conkling  had 
received  money  for  services  as  Judge-Advocate  while  serving 
as  member  of  Congress ;  and  that  he  had  solicited  his  own  ap 
pointment  as  Judge-Advocate. 

A  friendly  committee  investigated  the  charges  against  Conk 
ling,  and  submitted  a  report  which  the  House  adopted,  unani 
mously  declaring  that  none  of  Fry's  charges  had  any  founda 
tion  in  truth;  that  the  conduct  of  Conkling  in  this  connection 
had  been  "above  reproach";  and  indirectly  condemning  Blaine 
for  "the  publicity  given  the  ill-considered  and  unwarrantable 
violation  of  the  privileges  of  a  member." 

Later,  when  the  Speaker  asked  him  if  he  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine,  Conkling  petulantly  answered:  "No, 
sir ;  I  do  not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  member  f rom 
Maine,  not  even  so  much  as  to  yield  him  the  floor." 

Apologizing  for  having  been  drawn  into  explanations  by  an 
"ungentlemanly  and  impertinent"  interruption,  he  haughtily 
took  his  seat. 

Blaine,  enraged,  turned  directly  upon  Conkling  and  assailed 
him  with  a  volley  of  unpremeditated  wrath  and  scorn.  Hear 
him:  "The  contempt  of  that  large-minded  gentleman  is  so 
wilting,  his  haughty  disdain,  his  grandiloquent  swell,  his  majes 
tic,  super-eminent,  overpowering,  turkey-gobbler  strut,  has  been 
so  crushing  to  myself  and  all  the  members  of  this  House,  that  I 
know  it  was  an  act  of  the  greatest  temerity  for  me  to  venture 
upon  a  controversy  with  him!" — and  much  more  in  the  same 
vein. 

Thus  was  the  breach  irreparably  widened — a  breach  of  far 
more  than  personal  significance.  For  a  score  of  years  there 
after  it  entered  into  nearly  every  local  and  state  compaign,  and 


into  every  national  convention  of  the  Republican  party.  /  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  but  for  the  effects  of  that  unwise 
and  undignified — even  childish — personal  quarrel,  Blaine  would 
have  been  nominated  in  18761  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  add  that  no 
one  would  have  been  more  available  for  the  succession  to  Blaine 
than  the  coming  orator  and  statesman  from  the  pivotal  state  of 
New  York. 

IV. 

The  pages  of  the  Congressional  Globe  of  the  later  sixties 
bristle  with  the  eloquence  of  the  lay-preacher  from  the  Western 
Reserve.  His  many  speeches  were  frequently  bracketed  with 
"applause"  and  punctuated  with  raps  of  the  Speaker's  gavel. 

To  a  degree  never  attained  by  either  Blaine  or  Conkling, 
Garfield  was  a  veritable  "spell-binder."  While  Blaine  was  at 
certain  high  moments  singularly  magnetic,  his  speeches  were 
almost  monotonously  emphatic.  Conkling  was  slow  to  climb  to 
the  highest  heights  of  oratory.  But  Garfield,  with  a  teacher's 
and  preacher's  facility,  had  the  rare  power  of  interesting  his 
hearers  from  the  start — he  could  even  make  statistics  eloquent. 

V. 

In  1867  came  Roscoe  Conkling's  opportunity  for  promotion. 
By  this  time  politics  had  become  to  him  "an  acquired  taste." 

In  the  New  York  caucus  which  settled  the  senatorial  ques 
tion,  Conkling  led  from  the  start,  and  on  the  fifth  ballot  he  was 
nominated. 

Scarcely  had  his  election  been  settled  before  the  press  began 
to  mention  Conkling  in  connection  with  the  Presidency. 

The  long  contest  for  supremacy  between  the  rival  Senators 
from  New  York,  Conkling  and  Fenton,  terminated  in  the  tri 
umph  of  Conkling.  From  that  time  (July,  1870)  Conkling  en 
joyed  the  full  confidence  of  President  Grant. 
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In  December,  1870,  Conkling's  eloquent  defense  of  the  Presi 
dent's  Santo  Domingo  policy,  strengthened  by  a  great  speech 
from  Harlan  of  Iowa,  saved  Grant  from  a  personal  humiliation 
at  the  hands  of  Sumner  and  Schurz. 

In  the  fall  of  1870,  the  election  in  New  York  swept  the  Tam 
many  Democracy  into  power,  and  Conkling's  political  career 
was  apparently  at  an  end.  At  this  juncture,  he  was  offered  a 
law  partnership  in  New  York  City,  with  a  guarantee  of  $50,000 
a  year.  But,  a  fight  was  on  in  his  state,  and  he  would  not  desert 
his  friends  nor  gratify  his  enemies  by  quitting  the  field.  And, 
too,  the  Presidency  in  1876  began  to  loom  in  his  mental  vision.  .. 

By  the  summer  of  1871,  Conkling  became  fully  convinced 
that,  notwithstanding  Republican  disaffection  and  threats  of  a 
bolt,  the  only  consistent  thing  for  the  Republican  party  to  do 
^as  to  renominate  Grant,  and  thereby  endorse  his  administra 
tion  and  rebuke  and  punish  his  enemies. 

The  contest  in  New  York  in  '72  was  unprecedentedly  bitter, 
but  it  ended  in  promoting  Conkling  from  the  leader  of  a  faction 
in  his  state  to  the  chief  supporter  of  the  Administration  in  the 
nation. 

The  anomalous  Democratic  endorsement  of  Horace  Greeley, 
the  foremost  abolitionist  and  the  almost  lifelong  assailant  of 
Democracy,  had  aroused  in  the  stalwart  leader  a  degree  of 
resentment  which  found  emphatic  expression  on  the  stump. 

Let  us  look  in  upon  the  Senator  in  action.  Conkling's  one 
speech  in  northwestern  New  York  in  the  campaign  of  1872  was 
made  at  Albion.  Hundreds  of  oilcloth-caped  Republicans  from 
the  towns  west  of  Rochester  and  east  of  Lockport,  invaded 
Albion  and  literally  packed  the  huge  wigwam. 

Commencing  in  a  low  voice,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the 
cries  of  "louder,"  the  Senator  soon  brought  that  vast  audience 
to  an  almost  oppressive  silence.  Never  more  eloquent  than  when 
defending  or  attacking  somebody,  never  academic  in  his  treat- 
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ment  of  public  questions,  the  Senator  soon  launched  forth  in  a 
soul-stirring  defense  of  President  Grant.  He  pictured  the 
thieves,  the  cormorants,  the  drones  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
public  service — "every  baffled  mouser  for  place  and  plunder — 
every  man  with  a  grievance  and  a  grudge'' — all  wagging  their 
unbridled  tongues  at  this  honest,  brave,  true  man  to  whom  a 
nation's  gratitude  and  benediction  were  due. 

He  then  concentrated  his  fire  upon  Greek- y.  He  first  satir 
ically  presented  to  the  Democrats  the  absurdity  of  the  position 
in  which  their  time-serving  leaders  had  placed  them  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  ride  into  power  on  the  Liberal  Republican  wave, 
He  pictured  Greeley  currying  favor  with  the  South  by  bailing 
Jefferson  Davis,  sentimentally  playing  the  role  of  peace-maker 
with  rebels  at  Niagara  Falls,  surrendering  the  views  of  a  life 
time  in  order  to  attain  the  height  of  his  senile  ambition  to  be 
come  President — and  that  by  the  votes  of  those  who,  unable  io 
destroy  the  government,  now  aspired  to  control  it. 

With  a  stirring  appeal  to  voters  to  save  the  restored  Union 
from  the  threatened  calamity  of  a  Greelev-i/ed  Democracy,  the 
orator  took  his  seat,  amid  a  tumult  of  applause  and  cheers. 

Every  well-regulated,  old-time  political  audience  had  its 
shrill-voiced  interlocutor  who,  at  the  right — or  wrong — moment, 
plumped  a  question  at  the  speaker.  When  the  band  stopped 
playing,  a  penetrative  voice  from  the  farther  end  of  the  wigwam 
familiarly  asked  the  Senator  if  he  didn't  feel  like  giving  Greeley 
"a  little  more  hell" — or  words  to  that  effect.  The  audience 
took  up  the  suggestion,  and  two  or  three  thousand  voices  shout 
ed,  "Goon!" 

Apologizing  for  already  detaining  them  too  long,  Conkling 
smilingly  asked  his  audience  to  remember  that  they  were  re 
sponsible  for  anything  injudicious  he  might  say  in  a  supple 
mental  speech.  He  then  launched  out  on  another  hour's  talk- 
more  intimately  personal  and  directly  bearing  upon  the  strained 
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situation  which  confronted  the  party  in  New  York.  He  then 
returned  to  the  dissection  of  Greeley,  going  so  far  as  to  question 
even  his  patriotism  and  his  political  honesty.  It  was  a  fearful 
arraignment. 

Greeley's  pathetic  death,  within  a  month  after  his  crushing 
defeat  at  the  polls,  doubtless  intensified  the  impression  I  received 
that  night  at  Albion,  namely,  that  Conkling  had  ungenerously 
borne  down  too  heavily  upon  a  fallen  foe. 

VI. 

Without  re-traversing  every  step  of  the  long  and  tragically 
gloomy  way  separately  traversed  by  Blaine  and  Garfield,  both 
with  bleeding  feet,  the  way  leading  toward  a  goal  attained  by 
one  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  and  four  times  attempted  by  the  other 
with  added  humilation  following  every  attempt — let  us  briefly 
review  the  dramatic  events  leading  down  to  the  Republican  na 
tional  convention  of  1876. 

As  the  Presidential  year  drew  nigh,  ugly  rumors  were  freely 
circulated  that  at  the  right  moment  charges  would  be  sprung, 
making  Elaine's  presidential  candidacy  impossible — the  prin 
cipal  charge  anticipated  being  that  he  had  sold  his  influence  to 
a  southwestern  railroad  project  for  $6,400.  His  explanation 
raised  a  new  question  as  to  the  nature  of  his  relation  with  the 
Union  Pacific  road.  The  investigation  which  followed  lasted 
until  within  two  weeks  of  the  nominating  convention.  One  Mul 
ligan  had  appeared  upon  the  scene  with  a  bundle  of  Elaine's 
private  letters,  presenting  still  another  angle  for  the  attacking 
party.  Blaine  had  gone  to  Mulligan's  room  and  demanded  his 
letters ;  and  on  Mulligan's  refusal  to  give  them  up,  had  snatched 
them  from  him.  Concluding  that  his  refusal  to  submit  the  let 
ters  made  the  case  worse  than  it  really  was,  a  few  mornings 
later,  the  accused  man  took  the  floor,  declaring  that,  having 
vindicated  his  right  to  withhold  his  private  letters,  he  would  now 


waive  that  right  and  read  the  letters  himself,  confessing  the 
humiliation,  mortification  and  sense  of  outrage  with  which  ho 
made  them  public.  The  letters,  while  not  clearing  up  the  orig 
inal  charge,  revealed  Elaine's  high  sense  of  personal  honor,  in 
that  he  had  refunded  to  several  of  his  wife's  relatives  all  the 
money  he  had  advised  them  to  invest  in  the  unfortunate  Foit 
Smith  railroad. 

The  friends  of  the  accused  man  generously  rallied  around 
him  and  pronounced  his  vindication  overwhelmingly  complete. 
They  hailed  Blaine  as  the  soul  of  honor;  while  the  conservatives 
in  his  own  party  in  undertones  declared  that  it  would  never  dr> 
to  subject  a  man  with  his  record  to  the  searchlight  of  a  presi 
dential  campaign. 

The  new  outburst  of  enthusiasm  seemed  likely  to  result  in 
Elaine's  nomination  at  Cincinnati. 

Then  came  the  startling  news,  on  Sunday  morning  before  the 
Cincinnati  convention,  that  Blaine  had  fallen  insensible  on  his 
way  to  church.  In  the  consternation  which  followed,  some  coun 
seled  a  withdrawal  of  Blaine;  but  a  large  majority  of  the  Blaine 
contingent  were  in  favor  of  taking  their  chances  on  their  candi 
date's  survival.  A  telegram  opportunely  reassured  them  that 
their  candidate  was  fast  recovering. 

VII. 

But  what  of  Conkling?  A  few  months  after  his  unanimous 
nomination  to  the  Senate,  President  Grant  nominated  him  for 
the  Chief-Justiceship,  made  vacant  b}^  Chase's  death.  Prefer 
ring  the  Senate — with  a  prospect  of  the  Presidency — to  the 
Supreme  Bench,  he  declined  the  honor.  To  a  friend,  when  asked 
why  he  refused  the  Chief-Justiceship,  he  declared  that  on  the 
bench  he  would  have  been  continually  gnawing  at  his  chains  ! 

Early  in  1876,  the  Republicans  of  Xew  York  voted  to  pre 
sent  Conkling  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  In  the 
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nominating  convention  in  Cincinnati,  several  candidates  were 
presented,  but  the  candiate  whose  name  was  on  every  tongue, 
whose  magnetic  personality  affected  everyone,  was  James  G. 
Blaine. 

Blainc  had  wisely  chosen  Colonel  Ingersoll  to  present  his 
candidacy.  General  Woodford's  scintillating  sentences  on  be 
half  of  Conkling  fell  dead  upon  the  ears  of  the  convention.  If 
oratory  could  have  saved  the  day,  Ingersoll  would  have  swept 
the  delegates,  as  he  swept  the  galleries,  into  an  almost  solid  mass 
of  shouters  for  his  candidate.  You  remember  that  famous  ora 
torical  flight,  purely  rhetorical,  but  none  the  less  effective : 

"Like  an  armed  warrior,  like  a  plumed  knight,  James  G. 
Blaine  marched  down  the  halls  of  Congress  and  threw  his 
shining  lance  full  and  fair  against  the  brazen  forehead  of  every 
traitor  to  his  country  and  every  maligner  of  his  fair  reputation"' 
— and  more  in  the  same  vein. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  candidacy  of  the  "plumed 
knight,"  the  balloting  did  not  commence  until  the  next  morning. 
The  sober  second  thought  had  dispelled  the  rhetorical  illusion, 
and  men  who  had  gone  to  Cincinnati  to  nominate  Blaine  now 
saw  their  idol  prostrated  by  a  mysterious  illness,  the  outcome 
of  which  they  could  not  measure.  And,  too,  they  saw  the  spec 
ter  of  Mulligan,  and  that  of  Oakes  Ames,  confronting  them  on 
the  stump  and  putting  up  their  defense. 

After  giving  their  candidate  six  consecutive  votes  of  confi 
dence,  they  broke  for  Hayes — and  Blaine,  with  colors  bravely 
flying,  went  down  to  his  first  defeat. 

Meantime  Blaine  had  been  appointed  Senator.  The  rival 
leaders  in  the  House  now  sat  together  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  Senate.  Each  had  failed  in  the  attainment  of  his  presi 
dential  ambition ;  but  Elaine's  volatile  nature  found  much  of 
consolation  in  the  sympathy  of  thousands,  while  Conkling  nursed 
his  chagrin  and  disappointment  alone.  For  the  first  time  in  his 


life,  Conkling  had  been  completely  overshadowed,  and,  sagacious 
enough  to  see  that  his  hated  rival  had  come  up  from  his  defeat 
with  a  following  stronger  than  ever,  he  returned  to  the  Senate 
with  one  overmastering  passion — to  prevent  Blaine  from  secur 
ing  the  presidential  nomination  in  1880. 

VIII. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  Garfield?  Steadily  growing  in  grace 
and  in  wisdom  and  tact,  his  speeches,  in  Congress  and  on  the 
stump,  models  of  clarity  and  directness,  and  enriched  by  a  liter 
ary  finish  which  neither  Blaine  nor  Conkling  could  approach, 
Garfield  was  fast  forging  to  the  front,  and  the  wise  ones  were 
already  beginning  to  predict  that  another  Ohio  man  would  suc 
ceed  Hayes  in  the  White  House. 

But  there  came  to  Garfield,  as  there  had  come  to  Blaine,  a 
great  humiliation.  His  name,  with  other  well-known  names,  was 
on  Oakes  Ames'  fatal  memorandum,  and  he  found  it  hard  to  con 
vince  many  that  he  had  not  received  at  least  the  petty  bribe  of 
$329.  His  explanation — that  he  had  simply  borrowed  $300  of 
Ames,  and  had  paid  it  back  in  cash,  did  not  satisfy  the  su-- 
picious  public. 

Then  there  was  the  De  Golyar  incident — the  acceptance  of 
a  $5,000  fee  for  an  argument  made  in  support  of  a  paving  con 
tract  before  the  District  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Washing 
ton — the  charge  being  that  he  had  accepted  the  check  as  a  bribe 
for  his  influence  in  District  of  Columbia  affairs. 

All  this  had  happened  in  the  sixties,  but  it  did  not  come  to 
light  until  1873. 

But  that  was  some  seven  years  before  the  convention  of  1880 
— and  a  splendid  record  of  service  rendered  the  cause  of  pro 
tection  and  that  of  sound  money  rose  to  overshadow  the  em 
barrassments  of  1873. 
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Let  us  return  to  Colliding.  In  January,  1877,  a  sudden 
warning  came  to  the  man  who  had  previously  been  a  stranger 
to  all  weaknesses  of  the  flesh.  The  New  York  Senator  had  just 
completed  a  powerful  two  (lays'  speech  in  support  of  the  Elec 
toral  Commission,  when,  on  retiring  to  the  cloak-room,  he  stag 
gered  and  fell  upon  a  sofa  utterly  exhausted. 

But  the  warning  passed  unheeded.  Soon  thereafter  Conk- 
ling  plunged  into  legislative  and  political  activities  with  all  his 
old-time  zest.  He  soon  found  himself  in  direct  antagonism  with 
President  Haves'  Southern  conciliation  policy. 

Let  us  look  in  on  the  state  convention  held  in  Rochester  in 
September,  1877.  in  which  occurred  the  split  between  the  New 
York  "stalwarts"  and  "'mugwumps"  over  an  ill-advised  resolu 
tion  offered  by  George  William  Curtis,  that  "the  lawful  title  of 
Hayes  to  the  Presidency  was  as  clear  and  perfect  as  that  r,f 
George  Washington." 

Conkling  took  the  platform  in  opposition  to  the  Curtis 
amendment.  He  began  with  his  usual  moderation,  declaring  it 
unwise  to  inject  into  the  convention  resolutions  of  a  national  is 
sue  on  which  the  delegates  were  widely  at  variance.  He  was  soon 
under  full  headway,  his  speech  developing  into  a  scathing  attack. 
Curtis  was  then  political  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly,  and  at  the 
time  was  also  contributing  a  series  of  clever  essays  in  Harper's 
Bazar,  entitled  "Manners  on  the  Road."  This  was  Conkling's 
opportunity  to  flay  his  unsparing  critic.  The  speech  as  revised 
omits  such  well-remembered  epithets  as  "man-milliners  in  poli 
tics."  In  its  stead  we  find  a  reference  to  "the  dilletanti  and 
carpet  knights  of  politics."  "They  forget,"  said  he,  "that  par 
ties  are  not  built  up  by  deportment,  or  by  ladies'  magazines,  or 
gush." 

These  epithets  and  slurs  were  only  preliminary  to  a  fierce 
arraignment  of  the  Hayes  Administration  and  of  its  supporters. 
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Curtis  lost  a  great  oratorical  opportunity  when  he  declined  to 
answer  Conkling's  vindictive  attack,  for.  while  the  convention 
was  with  Conkling,  the  country  was  with  the  Administration. 

X. 

In  the  memorable  Republican  national  convention  of  1880, 
the  three  statesmen  under  consideration  were  the  conspicuous 
figures — two  of  them  present  in  person,  and  the  third  present 
in  spirit — his  name  on  every  tongue,  his  candidacy  supported, 
and  opposed,  with  a  degree  of  intensity  never  equaled  in  any 
other  political  convention — unless  it  be  that  of  1912. 

The  speech  of  James  F.  Joy,  of  Michigan,  nominating 
Blaine,  was  a  flat  failure,  in  part  redeemed  by  the  oratorical 
seconding  speech  of  Senator  Fryc. 

The  disappointed  galleries  rallied  bravely  to  the  support  of 
Blaine. 

Exaggerated  stories  of  Conkling's  oratory  and  of  his 
strange  spell  over  men  had  been  freely  circulated  in  the  news 
papers,  stimulating  interest  in  the  man  who  was  to  nominate 
Grant.  As  Conkling  marched  to  the  front,  erect  and  confident, 
his  form  towering  head  and  shoulders  above  most  other  men 
around  him,  his  splendid  presence  seemed  to  confirm  the  reports 
of  his  power.  A  flatteringly  prolonged  ovation  awaited  him. 
He  stood  erect,  with  a  gratified  smile  on  his  face,  awaiting  t\\\ 
opportunity  to  make  himself  heard.  Finally,  after  a  majestic 
wave  of  his  hand,  there  came  upon  that  vast  assemblage  a  thrill 
ing  silence.  He  took  the  bold  hazard  of  springing  upon  his 
hearers  a  climax  at  the  very  outset.  You  remember  his  first 
words  were  the  now  familiar  lines  from  Miles  O'Reilly's  poem  on 
Grant : 

"When  asked  what  State  he  hails  from, 

Our  sole  reply  shall  be, 
'He  comes  from  Appomattox 

And  its  famous  apple-tree!'' 
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At  first  the  few  applauded,  but  when  the  Grant  delegates 
grasped  the  significance  of  the  lines,  they  rose  and  made  one  of 
the  most  genuinely  spontaneous  demonstrations  of  the  conven 
tion.  Finally,  quiet  was  restored  and  the  orator  proceeded — 
at  first  with  a  disappointing  drawl,  but  later  with  a  strength 
of  diction  and  a  force  which  threatened  to  break  down  the  bar 
riers  of  the  embattled  opposition. 

Every  sentence  was  clear-cut,  but  so  deliberately  uttered  as 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  orator  was  thinking  out  his 
sentences  as  he  went  along.  The  speech  contained  memorable 
phrases — as,  for  example,  he  referred  to  the  coming  election  as 
one  which  would  decide  for  many  years  whether  the  country 
should  be  "Republican  or  Cossack."  As  the  stalwart  Senator 
made  his  way  back  to  his  scat  with  the  New  York  delegation, 
he  received  an  ovation  such  as  rarely  comes  to  one  in  pubiic 
life. 

The  "psychological  moment"  for  Garfield  finally  arrived, 
and  he  was  prepared  to  make  the  most  of  it.  With  rare  beauty 
of  description  and  cleverness  of  mental  suggestion,  Garfielcl 
piloted  the  excited  delegates  through  an  imaginary  storm  .-it 
sea;  and  then,  to  the  relief  of  the  general  tension,  he  pictured 
the  grateful  calm  following  the  storm.  The  orator  eloquently 
pleaded  for  calm  consideration  of  the  qualities  essential  to  the 
making  of  a  President — qualities  possessed  in  a  marked  degree 
by  Ohio's  candidate,  John  Sherman. 

The  personality  of  the  orator  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  the  delegates ;  and  when,  next  morning,  the  convention  re 
convened,  there  was  a  prevalent  impression  that  Garfield  was 
the  coming  man. 

As  they  separately  entered  the  convention  hall,  the  demon 
strations  were  about  equally  divided  between  Conkling  and  Gar- 
field. 

The  result  of  the  first  ballot  was  :     Grant,  304  ;  Elaine,  281 ; 
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Sherman,  93;  Edmunds,  34;  Washburne,  30;  Windom,  10.  New 
York's  delegation,  despite  its  unit-rule,  gave  Grant  51,  Elaine 
17,  Sherman  2.  Twenty-eight  ballots  were  cast  without  result, 
and  the  convention  adjourned. 

Next  morning,  there  was  an  ominous  increase  in  the  demon 
stration  given  Garfield.  On  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  the  inevit 
able  happened.  Garfield  received  399  ballots;  Grant,  306; 
Blaine,  42 ;  and  Garfield  was  declared  duly  nominated. 

Though  keenly  disappointed  in  the  action  of  the  convention, 
Conkling  did  not  shrink  from  doing  the  appropriate  thing. 
Quickly  following  the  announcement  of  the  result,  he  rose  to 
move  the  unanimous  nomination  of  James  A.  Garfield.  He  con 
gratulated  the  party  on  the  good-natured  and  well-tempered 
rivalry  which  had  distinguished  the  contest,  and  trusted  that 
the  zeal,  the  fervor,  and  now  the  unanimity,  seen  in  that  great 
assemblage,  would  be  transplanted  to  the  field  of  the  final  con 
flict,  and  that  all  who  had  borne  a  part  would  be  found  with 
equal  zeal  "carrying  the  lance  of  the  Republican  party  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy." 

XI. 

A  host  of  enthusiastic  supporters  accompanied  the  conquer 
ing  hero  to  his  home  in  Mentor.  The  effect  of  the  triumphal 
return  was  marred  by  an  indiscreet  remark  from  Garfield's  next 
friend,  thanking  God  for  the  nation's  delivery  from  Grant-ism ! 
A  leading  Ohio  journal  injudiciously  congratulated  the  Repub 
lican  party  on  its  emancipation  from  the  baneful  rule  of  Grant 
and  Conkling! 

The  famous  New  York  conference  was  arranged  for  the  ex 
press  purpose  of  bringing  Conkling  and  Garfield  together  on  an 
agreement  as  to  Garfield's  course,  in  case  of  his  election,  relative 
to  Xew  York's  status  with  the  administration.  Conkling  did  not 
attend,  but  was  well  represented.  Garfield  frankly  and  gra- 
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ciously  assured  the  stalwarts  that  they  would  be  accorded  a 
representative  in  the  cabinet,  and  that,  far  from  entertaining 
any  purpose  to  humiliate  them,  it,  was  his  purpose  to  defer  to  the 
Republican  organization  in  the  matter  of  the  collectorship  of 
the  port  and  all  the  other  important  offices. 

On  the  return  trip  from  New  York  to  Mentor,  a  party  of 
enthusiastic  Republicans  joined  the  Garfield  party  at  various 
points  along  the  Erie  road.  A  few  of  us,  joining  the  party  at 
Corning,  were  ushered  into  the  smoking  compartment  and  intro 
duced  to  Garfield  and  his  friends.  After  the  formality  of  intro 
duction,  the  General  jovially  remarked  that  his  friend,  General 
Swayne,  was  in  the  midst  of  a  promising  story  when  the  train 
made  its  last  stop,  and  suggested  that  he  begin  at  the  beginning 
for  our  benefit.  The  story,  founded  upon  an  incident  of  the 
war,  ended  with  a  humorous  allusion  which  was,  to  say  the  least, 
decidedly  coarse.  I  confess  that  Garfield's  loud  laughter  was 
somewhat  of  a  shock  to  me,  for  I  had  read  much  concerning  the 
pure-mindedness  of  our  Campbellite-preacher  candidate,  and  I 
was  not  prepared  to  find  him  so  like  other  men  !  Nor  was  I 
alone  in  my  surprise,  for  my  Congressman — who  was  far  from 
a  purist — in  an  undertone  remarked  to  me,  uSwrayne  wouldn't 
dare  tell  that  story  in  Grant's  presence !"  What  higher  compli 
ment  could  he  have  paid  our  great  citi/on-soldier ! 

This  first  impression  was  offset  by  another.  The  party  spent 
Sunday  at  Chautauqua  Park.  Monday  morning,  as  we  were 
about  to  take  the  steamer  for  Jamestown,  President  Vincent 
announced  that  the  Fiske  Jubilee  Singers  would  sing  for  General 
Garfield  and  his  friends.  With  rapt  attention,  the  General  list 
ened  to  the  sweet  singing,  and  when  called  on  for  "a  parting 
word,"  responded  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  impromptu 
speeches  I  ever  heard,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said,  in  sub 
stance,  that  running  through  the  inspiring  song  of  redemption 
which  he  had  just  heard,  he  thought  he  caught  an  undertone  of 
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sadness,  telling,  along  with  the  glad  story  of  redemption,  the 
story  of  a  race  long  cruelly  enslaved  and  only  recently  set  free. 

The  September  election  in  Maine  soon  followed.,  resulting  in 
a  depressing  anti-Republican  victory,  and  emphasizing  the  ne 
cessity  of  carrying  New  York  in  November.  All  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  New  York  Achilles,  still  sulking  in  his  tent. 

Finally,  after  weeks  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  Garfield  and 
his  friends,  the  welcome  announcement  came  that  Grant  and 
Conkling  would  take  the  stump  in  support  of  the  ticket.  The 
announcement  put  new  zest  into  the  campaign.  On  September 
7th,  Conkling  spoke  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  New  York,  to  an 
audience  of  twenty  thousand.  His  exhaustive  speech  was  after 
wards  circulated  as  a  campaign  document,  and  was  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  pivot  on  which  the  canvass  turned.  Grant 
joined  Conkling  at  Warren,  and  the  outpouring  of  the  people 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana  to  hear  the  two  was  unprecedented.  Grant's 
admirable  speech  was  seven  minutes  in  length.  Conkling's  WJLS 
more  than  two  hours  long.  While  neither  mentioned  the  candi 
date's  name,  each  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  election  of  tho 
Republican  ticket. 

Much  against  his  inclination,  Conkling  paid  Garfield  a  brief 
and  formal  visit  at  Mentor.  As  the  party  alighted,  Garfield 
rushed  out  in  the  rain  bareheaded,  and,  embracing  the  Senator, 
exclaimed : 

"Conkling,  you  have  saved  me!  Whatever  man  can  do  for 
man,,  that  will  I  do  for  you !" 

Conkling  declined  to  stay  to  lunch.  Invited  to  his  host's 
study?  he  insisted  that  a  friend  should  go  with  him.  The  con 
ference,  from  first  to  last,  was  formal,  and,  to  Garfield,  disap 
pointing.  Conkling's  justification  for  his  course  was  his  deep 
distrust  of  Garfield's  sincerity,  his  fear  that,  in  the  end,  Gar- 
field  would  be  induced  by  Blaine  to  humiliate  him. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  look  in  upon  another  chapter  in  the 
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political  drama  of  1880.  I  was  privileged  to  ride  with  the 
Grant-Conkling  party  from  Corning  to  Bath  and  return.  The 
open-air  mass-meeting  in  Bath  was  attended  by  enthusiastic 
thousands.  Grant  read  his  speech  in  a  low  monotone,  not  a 
word  of  which  could  be  heard  fifteen  feet  away ;  but  the  people 
seemed  satisfied  with  even  a  sight  of  the  great  citixen-soldie-:. 
Conkling's  powerful  voice,  with  his  forced  articulation  of  every 
syllable,  enabled  him  to  reach  several  thousand  eager  hearers. 
Without  any  clap-trap  for  applause,  he  made  a  plea  so  strong 
that  few  men  who  had  wontedly  voted  the  Republican  ticket 
could  well  withstand  his  closing  appeal  for  party  support. 

On  the  return  trip,  an  incident  occurred  which  escaped  the 
reporters,  and  has  thus  far  remained  unnoted  by  the  biograph 
ers.  As  the  whistle  blew,  Grant,  who  sat  listening  to  the  general 
conversation,  asked,  "What  town  is  this?"  When  told  it  was 
Corning,  he  rose  and  went  out.  on  the  platform,  remarking,  "I've 
something  I  want  to  say  to  the  people  of  Corning." 

"Men  of  Corning,"  said  he;  "I  owe  you  an  explanation.  I 
have  been  told  that  when  we  went  through  your  town  on  our 
way  to  Bath,  a  Democratic  mass-meeting  was  in  progress  in 
your  park  yonder ;  and  that  the  speaker,  General  Magce,  ac 
cused  me  of  timing  my  coming  so  as  to  break  up  his  meeting. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that,  rather  than  be  in  any  way  instru 
mental  in  breaking  up  a  meeting  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  would 
have  gotten  off  the  train  and  walked  around  your  town  !" 

And  with  that  he  resumed  his  seat  and  his  cigar,  soberly 
remarking,  "I'm  glad  that's  off  my  mind."  With  almost  anv 
other  public  man,  this  explanation  would  have  been  accounted  a 
case  of  mock-humility,  but  no  one  who  heard  it  questioned  the 
man's  sincerity. 

The  Grant-Conkling  campaign  was  a  remarkable  success. 
As  a  friend  of  the  Senator  remarked,  "Doubtless,  Garfield  owes 
his  nomination  to  Blaine ;  but  he'll  have  to  thank  Conkling  for 
his  election." 
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And  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  which,  beginning  as  a  comedy, 
ended  in  tragedy. 

XII. 

In  November,  the  doubtful  states,  New  York  and  Indiana, 
swung  into  line  with  all  the  other  northern  states,  and  Garfield, 
whose  election  seemed  impossible  thirty  days  before,  was  trium 
phantly  elected. 

"And,"  naively  remarks  Gail  Hamilton,  his  biographer. 
"Mr.  Blaine  adopted  his  administration  with  absorbing  ardor." 

Continuing  in  the  same  vein,  she  said :  "Mr.  Elaine's  mind 
was  teeming  with  purposes,  plans,  hopes.  Large  questions  of 
policy,  secondary  yet  scarcely  subordinate  questions  of  persons, 
alike  engaged  his  attention." 

As  .early  as  December  10,  1880,  Blaine  was  preparing  the 
mind  of  the  President-elect  for  his  anti-Conkling  policy.  Ho 
wrote  he  was  quite  taken  with  his  friend's  idea  of  the  State  De 
partment  for  himself,  believing  he  could  "do  much  to  build  up 
the  party  as  the  result  of  a  strong  and  wise  policy." 

He  early  outlined  his  policy,  saying:  "You  are  to  have  ft 
second  term  or  to  be  overthrown  ...  by  the  Grant  crowd." 
He  entered  into  a  labored  analysis  of  the  vote  in  the  Chicago 
convention,  to  show  that,  while  his  own  supporters  represented 
ninety-nine  Republican  districts,  Grant's  represented  only  thir 
ty-two  ;  and  in  the  roundup,  while  Garfield's  forces  in  convention 
represented  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  Republican  districts, 
Grant's  remained  only  thirty-two.  The  inference  was  plain  that 
the  administration  was  strong  enough  in  the  Republican  states 
to  defy  the  Grant  contingent  and  wipe  them  off  the  political 
map. 

"But,"  he  continued,  finally  coming  to  his  purpose,  "the 
Grant  forces  were  never  more  busy  than  at  this  hour. 


They  must  not  be  knocked  down  with  a  bludgeon ;  they  must 
have  their  throats  cut  with  a  feather." 

He  concludes  a  lengthy  letter,  scoring  "the  Grant  crowd'" 
as  dangerous,  with  this  word  of  caution : 

"These  men  are  to  be  handled  with  skill,  always  remember 
ing  that  they  are  harmless  when  out  of  power,  and  desperate 
when  in  possession  of  it." 

Speaking  of  "the  reformers  by  profession,  the  'unco'  good'," 
he  says :  "I  could  handle  them  myself  without  trouble." 

In  a  letter  of  December  19th,  Garfield  asks  Blaine  to  write 
him  fully,  giving  his  "view  of  persons  who  come  in  the  range  of 
wise  choice,"  and  to  tell  him  what  in  his  judgment  would  be  the 
effect  of  his  (Elaine's)  acceptance  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State. 

Blaine  makes  haste  to  assure  the  President-elect  that  so  far 
as  he  can  see,  the  Grant  men  would  take  his  (Elaine's)  appoint 
ment  very  cordially,  all  the  Grant  Senators,  with  one  or  two  ex 
ceptions,  being  outspoken. 

On  the  next  day,  Elaine  writes,  accepting  the  premiership 
in  the  Garfield  cabinet.  He  frankly  \vrites  that,  next  to  Gar- 
field  himself,  he  feels  he  "can  contribute  more  influence  than 
any  other  man"  to  the  success  of  the  administration,  and  toward 
a  re-election  in  188-i. 

Elaine  strongly  urges  Allison  as  the  fittest  corn-belt  repre 
sentative  in  his  cabinet.  He  self-complacently  quotes  Sherman 
as  saying  "he  thought  Allison  better  posted  in  financial  legisla 
tion  than  any  man  in  Congress  except  Garfield  and  Blaine."  But 
Garfield  was  afraid  the  hard-money  men  in  the  East  would  not 
approve  of  Allison. 

Garfield  audaciously  considers  the  advisability  of  inviting 
Conkling  into  his  cabinet,  thinking  it  might  be  better  to  meet 
him  at  short  range  from  behind  intrcnchments  of  an  executive 
session ;  but  Blaine  vetoes  the  suggestion,  declaring  "it  would 
be  personally  unpleasant  and  politically  disastrous  to  have  him 


in  cabinet  association.  .  .  .  No  cabinet  could  get  along  with 
him,  nor  could  the  President  himself. 

He  reassures  the  troubled  cabinet-maker,  saving : 

"Conkling  is  bound  to  go  with  you  anyway,  if  your  treat 
ment  of  him  is  decent  and  honorable,  and  you  will  never  deal 
otherwise  with  him.  .  .  .  You  can  always  trust  a  man  not 
to  saw  off  the  limb  of  a  tree  when  he  is  on  the  other  end." 

With  all  Elaine's  astuteness,  he  failed  to  discover  that  in 
times  of  undue  mental  stress,  men  have  been  known,  Samson- 
like,  to  decide  with  apparent  deliberation  upon  a  suicidal  polic}T. 

Garfield  writes :  "I  mean  to  make  an  appointment  for  New 
York  which  shall  give  Conkling  no  just  ground  of  complaint, 
and  no  undue  advantage  if  he  means  to  fight,"  thus  early  show 
ing  a  purpose  to  keep  his  promise  to  the  New  York  stalwarts 
only  in  form,  by  the  selection  af  a  cabinet  officer  from  New  York 
who  was  not  unacceptable  to  Conkling  and  the  rest,  and  yet 
would  be  a  source  of  weakness,  not  of  strength,  to  the  stalwarts. 

Elaine  urges  Garfield  to  invite  Conkling  and  Logan  to  Men 
tor  ;  but  he  serves  notice  in  advance  that  while  he  will  never  urge 
a  man  upon  the  President-elect  for  his  Cabinet,  he  "will  not 
hesitate  to  protest  vigorously  against  wrong. men." 

Disturbed  by  the  suggestion  of  a  cabinet  appointment  which 
would  leave  the  Conkling  men  without  a  basis  for  complaint, 
Elaine  writes,  February  5,  1881 : 

"All  I  fear  is  that  your  instinctive  generosity  will  carry  you 
beyond  the  limits  of  fair  justice  to  yourself.  ...  I  say  this 
because  I  do  not  want  you  to  trust  the  great  patronage  depart 
ments  where  there  is  the  remotest  danger  of  their  being  used 
adversely  to  your  personal  interests.  ...  I  disclaim  all  and 
every  effort  to  force  .  .  .  anybody  on  you,"  he  adds ;  "but  I 
am  awfully  anxious  that  you  shall  have  a  true  friend  in  the 
treasury."  This  was  to  ward  off  the  suggestion  of  Platt  for  the 
treasury  portfolio. 
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Later,  lie  begs  Garfield  to  keep  himself  "free  from  all  pos 
sible  commitments  as  to  the  minor  cabinet,  which  in  the  depart 
ment  is  even  more  important  than  the  major" 

XIII. 

Let  us  return  to  the  New  York  stalwarts.  After  the  election 
of  Garfield,  made  possible  only  by  the  support  of  Conkling  and 
Grant,  the  stalwarts  deemed  it  best  to  bring  no  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  President-elect,  leaving  him  entirely  free  to  keep  or 
break  his  word  relative  to  a  recognition  of  the  New  York  organ 
ization.  Assuming  that  Blaine  would  be  tendered  and  would 
accept  the  principal  secretaryship  in  the  Garfield  cabinet,  and 
knowing  Elaine's  almost  hypnotic  influence  over  Garfield,  thoy 
calmly  awaited  results,  disinclined  to  subject  the  President 
elect  to  the  humiliation  of  an  assumption  on  their  part  that  ho 
might  not  keep  his  word,  and  equally  disinclined  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  possible  humiliation  of  vainly  asking  for  what 
had  already  been  promised  them. 

The  selection  of  Thomas  L.  James  as  New  York's  repre- 
sentativc  in  the  cabinet  was  a  foretaste  of  what  was  to  follow. 
It  revealed  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  keep  faith 
with  the  stalwarts  only  in  appearance ;  for  while  James  had  been 
appointed  postmaster  of  the  city  of  New  York  with  the  support 
of  the  Republican  organization  in  the  state,  he  wTas  not  a  rep 
resentative  stalwart,  nor  was  he  then  a  man  of  sufficient  promi 
nence  to  warrant  his  selection  as  the  one  cabinet  representative 
of  the  Empire  State. 

The  denouement  came  on  the  23d  of  March,  when  the  Presi 
dent  appointed  William  H.  Robertson,  the  most  pronounced  po 
litical  and  personal  enemy  of  Conkling,  to  the  collectorship  of 
the  port  of  New  York !  Nor  did  he  permit  General  Merritt, 
the  stalwart  incumbent,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Conkling.  to 
complete  his  term  of  service — then  nearly  completed — but,  with- 


out  assigning  any  cause,  peremptorily  removed  him  to  make  a 
place  at  once  for  the  head  and  front  of  the  anti-Conkling — or 
"half-breed" — minority  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  Conkling  was  surprised.  From  the 
first,  he  had  maintained  that  Garfield,  with  Elaine  as  his  polit 
ical  adviser,  could  not  be  trusted  to  keep  his  word.  As  he  had 
anticipated,  the  August  conference  understanding  hadn't  even 
the  force  of  a  "gentlemen's  agreement,"  nor  the  weight  of  "a 
scrap  of  paper." 

The  humiliated  New  York  Senators,  Conkling  and  Platt, 
found  themselves  confronted  with  the  alternative  to  remain  in 
the  Senate,  discredited  by  the  President,  keeping  aloof  from 
personal  relations  with  an  unfriendly  administration  which  they 
had  mistakenly  helped  to  elect ;  or  to  resign  and  return  to  pri 
vate  life. 

Their  resignations  soon  followed. 

To  all  appearances,  they  had  in  good  faith  accepted  the 
latter  alternative,  as  their  letter  of  resignation  would  indicate. 
After  reciting  the  principal  cause,  the  removal  of  Collector  Mer- 
ritt  and  the  offensive  appointment  of  Judge  Robertson,  follow 
ing  a  positive  assurance  from  the  President  that  he  would  make 
no  change  in  the  collectorship,  the  Senators  wrote : 

"The  legislature  is  in  session.  It  is  Republican  in  majority, 
and  New  York  abounds  in  sons  quite  as  able  as  we  to  bear  her 
message  and  commission  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

"With  a  profound  sense  of  the  obligation  we  owe,  with  devo 
tion  to  the  Republican  party  and  its  creed  of  liberty  and  right, 
with  reverent  attachment  to  the  great  state  whose  interests  and 
honor  are  dear  to  us,  we  hold  it  respectful  and  becoming  to 
make  room  for  those  who  may  correct  all  errors  we  have  made, 
and  interpret  aright  all  the  duties  we  have  misconceived. 

"We  therefore  enclose  our  resignations,"  etc. 

As  a  member  of  the  stalwart  faction  at  the  time,  I  read  this 
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frank  and  manly  letter  with  a  mingling  of  pride  and  chagrin; 
pride  in  that  our  Senators  had  shown  their  independence  of  the 
administration ;  chagrin  because  a  Republican  administration 
lastingly  in  debt  to  the  New  York  stalwarts  under  Conkling's 
leadership  for  its  very  existence  as  such,  should  thus,  at  the 
outset,  wantonly  destroy  popular  confidence  and  so  prepare  the 
way  for  Democratic  victory  in  1884.  It  did  not  once  occur  to 
me  that  between  the  lines  of  the  letter  of  resignation  there  was 
a  challenge  to  Garfield  and  Elaine ! 

Inordinate  vanity !  speedily  followed  by  unparalleled  humili 
ation  !  The  New  York  legislators — except  a  few  who  were  for 
Conkling  right  or  wrong,  and  a  few  very  young  men  who  were 
wont  to  take  orders  from  Platt — took  the  ex-Senators  at  their 
word,  and  cast  about  for  their  senatorial  successors. 

Imagine  their  surprise  and  chagrin  on  learning  by  wire  that 
Conkling  and  Platt  were  on  their  way  to  Albany,  in  response 
to  the  urgent  request  of  their  friends  in  the  legislature,  to  coun 
sel  with  them  as  to  the  best  way  to  meet  the  issue  raised  by  the 
administration ! 

They  came ;  they  saw ;  they  found  their  old-time  friends, 
with  few  exceptions,  opposed  to  putting  their  party  in  a  posi 
tion  of  direct  and  violent  antagonism  to  the  administration 
which  they  had  only  a  few  months  before  been  instrumental  in 
electing. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  a  vindication  campaign  would 
ignominiously  fail.  Since  it  was  that  or  nothing,  Conkling  was 
ready  to  quit  in  disgust ;  but  Platt — who  in  the  past  had,  speak 
ing  figuratively,  corralled  many  a  stubborn  herd  by  lassoing 
them  singly — insisted  that  by  resorting  to  the  party  caucus,  a 
bare  majority  might  be  obtained. 

But  the  caucus  committee  refused  to  call  a  caucus. 

The  resourceful  Platt,  himself,  wrote  out  a  call  and  inaugu 
rated  a  campaign  for  the  signatures  of  a  majority  of  the  Re 
publicans  in  the  legislature. 
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It  so  happened  that  my  newspaper  partner  was  at  the  time 
a  member  of  the  New  York  House.  One  day  I  received  a  tele 
gram  from  Platt,  asking  me  to  come  to  Albany  at  once.  In  no 
very  amiable  mood,  I  took  the  first  train  to  Albany  and  reported 
to  "Tom." 

"All  I  want  of  you,  my  boy,"  said  he,  with  assured  confi 
dence,  "is  your  partner's  signature  to  this  call.  I  know  he's 
against  our  return,  but  you  can  surely  convince  him  that  if  we 
are  to  be  beaten,  we're  entitled  to  be  beaten  in  good  and  ancient 
form — the  form  by  which  we  were  originally  chosen." 

I  said  I  would  see  what  I  could  do ;  so  Platt  handed  me  the 
paper,  urging  me  to  return  it  as  soon  as  possible,  as  he  had  use 
for  it  with  other  "friends,"  using  the  word  "friends"  with  a 
suggestion  of  irony. 

I  went  at  once  to  my  partner's  room.  He  smilingly  said  to 
me :  "So  Tom's  sent  for  you  !" 

I  proceeded  to  use  Platt's  argument  about  going  down  to 
defeat  in  due  and  ancient  form. 

"Let  me  see  the  paper,"  said  he.  After  glancing  down  the 
list  of  names,  and  finding  those  of  several  legislators  who,  like 
himself,  were  irrevocably  opposed  to  the  return  of  the  Senators, 
he  signed  it. 

Returning  the  paper  to  Platt,  I  said,  "I  suppose  I  can  go 
home  now?" 

"No,"  said  he,  putting  on  that  reassuring  smile  of  his ;  "sta}^ 
and  see  the  fun  !" 

I  stayed  and  saw  the  fun — the  sorriest  and  most  ignominious 
defeat  and  downfall  recorded  in  our  political  history. 

The  humilation  of  Conkling  was  pitiably  complete.  Instead 
of  the  anticipated  effect  of  his  presence,  the  ex-Senator  felt 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  sending  for  members  of  the  legislature 
who  had  formerly  supported  him,  but,  since  his  return,  had  not 
even  paid  him  the  customary  courtesy  of  a  call. 
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Late  one  afternoon,  as  I  sat  talking  with  Senator  Daven 
port,  of  my  district,  a  messenger  from  Conkling  handed  Daven 
port  a  written  request  that  he  call  as  soon  as  convenient.  The 
Senator,  remarking  in  an  undertone,  "the  sooner  the  ordeal's 
over,  the  better,"  went  at  once  to  Conkling's  room.  A  half  hour 
later,  he  resumed  his  seat  by  my  side,  and,  addressing  a  number 
who  were  curious  to  know  the  result  of  the  visit,  he  said : 

"Boys,  that's  the  most  embarrassing  interview  I  ever  had. 
As  you  know,  I've  been  brought  up  on  Conkling;  but  when  the 
Senator  finally  put  it  to  me  plainly,  and  waited  my  answer,  I 
had  to  tell  him  I  approved  of  his  resignation;  but  didn't  ap 
prove  of  sending  him  and  Platt  back  to  fight  the  administra 
tion." 

XIV. 

Looking  back  upon  that  comedy  of  errors — more  fitly 
speaking,  that  tragedy  of  errors — which  closed  with  one  of  the 
most  cruelly  insane  homicides  in  all  history,  there  rises  before 
my  mind  a  vision  of  glorious  possibilities  which  were  fast  loom 
ing  as  probabilities  when  the  fatal  shot  was  fired  which  turned 
the  Presidency  over  to  an  unimaginative  and  self-centered  poli 
tician,  and  deprived  a  great  statesman  of  his  oportunity  to  real 
ize  his  "vision  splendid." 

Blaine,  now  Secretary  of  State,  soon  turned  from  petty  in 
trigue  to  real  statesmanship.  Here  his  real  greatness  found  its 
opportunity.  With  statesmanly  vision,  he  saw  the  Latin  na 
tions  of  Central  and  South  America,  each  with  aspirations  for 
a  republican  form  of  government,  but  subject  to  chronic  revolu 
tions.  His  far-sighted  vision  feasted  upon  untold  wealth  of 
precious  metals  and  rich  ores  buried  in  the  mountains  of  South 
America.  He  saw  ancient  jealousies  removed  and  warring  na 
tions  bound  together  by  the  cohesive  power  of  common  interests 
— and  all  bound  to  the  great  North  American  republic  by  that 
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first  law  of  nature,  self-preservation.  He  saw  the  ties  of  trade- 
friendships  strengthened  by  fair  dealing,  the  nations,  great  and 
small,  becoming  more  and  more  imbued  with  the  necessity  of 
pan-American  union  and  a  pan-American  policy,  and  of  a  united 
front  against  any  and  all  Old  World  encroachments. 

This  statesmanly  dream  of  a  unitedly  prosperous  America 
was  fast  becoming  a  settled  policy,  when  the  awful  tragedy— 
the  assassination  of  President  Garfield — in  a  moment  dispelled 
the  dream — apparently  forever. 

Four  years  later,  when  the  retired  Secretary  was  again  un 
duly  urged  to  accept  the  nomination  of  his  party  for  the  Presi 
dency,  I  can  not  but  think  that,  above  the  petty  satisfaction  of 
getting  the  better  of  his  old-time  enemies,  there  rose  again  in 
Elaine's  mind  that  buried  hope  of  pan-American  unity,  which 
made  it  easy,  all  too  easy  for  one  in  his  partially  broken  health 
and  spirits,  to  consent  to  be  a  candidate  again. 

But  the  Fate  that  rules  the  destinies  of  parties  and  of  public 
men  indulges  in  no  sentiment.  Obtaining  in  '84  the  nomination 
coveted  by  his  friends  in  '76  and  again  in  '80,  the  voters  of  the 
country  elected  in  his  stead  only  a  well-intending  man  who  could 
not  see  "the  vision  splendid" ;  and  so,  enterprises  of  great  pith 
and  moment  were  turned  aside  and  lost  even  the  name  of  action. 

Full  of  flaws  as  his  enemies  insisted  his  record  was,  conced 
ing  all  the  faults  and  failings  his  enemies  attributed  to  him,  it  is 
my  deliberate  judgment,  after  all  these  years,  that  the  enforced 
retirement  of  Secretary  Elaine  in  1881,  with  the  defeat  of  Can 
didate  Elaine  in  1884,  was  the  greatest  calamity  which  had  vis 
ited  the  nation  since  the  firing  upon  the  flag  at  Sumtcr.  Had 
Elaine  been  elected  President  in  1884,  instead  of  the  present 
South  American  attitude  of  distrust  toward  the  States,  I  doubt 
not  there  would  today  be  cordial  relations  between  the  American 
states,  from  Maine  to  Argentina,  and,  instead  of  our  commerce 
with  South  America  representing  only  a  few  millions  annually, 
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it  would  be  high  in  the  billions — and  our  merchant  ships  would 
now  be  common  carriers  for  the  interchange  of  the  products  of 
all-America. 

XV. 

Public  life  abounds  in  tragedies  in  which  the  victims  die  and 
make  no  sign.  Only  now  and  then  a  Guiteau  or  a  Czolgosz  sup 
plies  the  dramatic  role.  The  fates  apparently  delight  in  length 
ening  out  their  doom  until  public  indifference  robs  them  of  the 
crown  of  martyrdom. 

So  it  was  with  Elaine,  who  lived  on  through  the  trying  ex 
periences  of  188-i,  the  heart-racking  embarrassments  of  1888, 
followed  by  the  renewal  of  his  great  hope  for  a  pan-American 
union  through  a  tender  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State  by  Presi 
dent  Harrison. 

In  October,  1889,  Secretary  Blaine  had  the  satisfaction  of 
welcoming  the  long-deferred  "Peace  Conference,"  which,  after 
Garfield's  death,  had  been  ignobly  abandoned  by  President  Ar 
thur.  The  old  dream  of  a  voluntary  union  of  eighteen  Ameri 
can  nationalities  seemed  in  a  fair  way  toward  a  glorious  realiza 
tion.  The  slumbering  imagination  of  the  patriot  leapt  up  in 
Elaine's  bosom  with  all  the  aggressive  force  of  youth.  The  pale- 
faced,  white-haired  statesman  saw  with  a  poet's  vision  North 
and  South  America  drawn  together  by  the  highways  of  the  seas, 
with  railway  systems  meeting  and  interchanging  traffic  at  the 
Isthmus — these  systems  connecting  by  land  routes  the  political 
and  commercial  capitals  of  all-America ! 

For  twenty  wrecks  Elaine  faithfully  served  as  president  of  the 
conference,  and  was  called  in  to  preside  in  person  whenever  its 
affairs  became  in  the  least  involved.  Then  and  there  the  Bureau 
of  American  Republics  was  created — and  the  beautiful  palace 
in  which  the  bureau  is  now  housed  is  a  monument  to  the  man 
with  the  vision  who  originated  the  movement  which  time  and 
the  narrow  oppostion  of  Arthur  and  Cleveland  could  not  kill. 


Had  Elaine  died  soon  after  the  Central  and  South  American 
delegates  presented  him  with  a  loving  cup.  in  token  of  their  keen 
appreciation  of  the  man  and  his  mission,  the  story  I  am  telling 
would  have  had  a  happy  ending.  But  the  fates  were  inexorable. 

Then  came  the  long  and  bitter  contest  over  the  McKinley 
bill.  The  doctrinaires  and  the  leaders  of  the  blind  saw  no  magic 
in  the  word  "reciprocity"  as  significantly  used  by  Blaine — were 
themselves  blind  to  the  inspiring  picture  of  a  united  America 
freely  interchanging  American  products  in  American  ships.  And 
when  Blaine  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
with  his  eloquent  and  impassioned  plea  for  reciprocity — smash 
ing  his  hat  in  the  earnestness  of  his  plea — the  near-sighted 
joined  with  the  blind  and  pronounced  him  a  dreamer  of  dreams. 

At  the  last  moment,  as  a  concession  to  Blaine,  an  unwilling 
Congress  tacked  reciprocity  on  to  the  McKinley  bill !  But  the 
amendment  came  too  late ;  the  voters  saw  only  a  measure  which 
Blaine  had  found  wanting,  and  they  turned  a  Republican  ma 
jority  of  thirty-four  in  Congress  into  a  Democratic  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight.  And  so,  the  high  hopes  of  the 
prophet  of  pan- Americanism  were  again  dashed  to  the  ground. 

Many  remember  the  strenuous  campaign  for  the  Presiden 
tial  nomination  in  1892.  The  insistence  of  his  friends  on  his 
nomination  over  Harrison  became  decidedly  embarrassing  to 
Blaine.  In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Clarkson,  dated  February  6th, 
he  said  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  his  name 
would  not  go  before  the  convention  for  the  nomination,  declaring 
he  made  this  announcement  in  due  season. 

This  declaration  should  have  settled  all  question  as  to 
Blaine's  candidacy.  But  a  formidable  anti-Harrison  movement 
was  organized,  which  threatened  to  take  the  Minneapolis  con 
vention  by  storm. 

Not  even  the  uncertain  state  of  his  health  and  his  positive 
declination  could  deter  the  Blaine  men  from  forcing  their  favor- 
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ite's  candidacy.  No  one  who  attended  that  stormy  convention 
can  forget  the  tumult  and  the  shouting. 

Secretary  Elaine's  relations  with  President  Harrison  had 
ceased  to  be  cordial.  The  strong  demand  of  the  anti-Harrison 
faction  for  Elaine's  nomination  conveyed  to  the  President's  mind 
the  impression  that  Chairman  Clarkson  would  scarcely  go  so  far 
in  pushing  Elaine's  candidacy  were  there  not  some  secret  under 
standing  between  him  and  Elaine.  Be  that  as  it  may,  on  the  4th 
of  June,  prior  to  the  convention,  Elaine  tendered  his  resigation 
as  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  President  promptly  and  lacon 
ically  accepted  it. 

This  action  renewed  the  clamor  for  Elaine's  nomination. 
Twice  during  the  convention,  Elaine  telegraphed  Clarkson,  re 
fusing  to  have  his  name  presented. 

Elaine's  name  was  presented  with  ringing  eloquence ;  but 
Harrison  was  duly  nominated,  not  by  acclamation,  as  was  his 
just  desert;  but  in  the  face  of  a  sullen  minority,  foredooming 
his  candidacy  to  defeat. 

With  this  ill-advised  attempt  to  foist  upon  the  party  an  un 
willing  candidate,  known  to  be  in  uncertain  health  and  broken  in 
spirit  by  family  afflictions,  the  political  career  of  James  G. 
Elaine  came  to  a  pathetically  sad  end.  Elaine  had  long  since 
lost  his  early  ambition,  and,  evidently  something  of  his  old 
ability  to  say  "No"  to  his  old-time  friends.  He  made  a  few 
speeches  in  the  campaign,  and  in  the  November  North  American 
had  a  paper  on  the  Presidential  election  which  was  a  magnani 
mous  plea  for  the  return  of  President  Harrison.  But  his  strength 
was  evidently  waning.  In  the  shadow  of  inevitable  dissolution, 
he  walked  calmly  and  without  fear.  His  enemies'  hatred  seemed 
turned  to  reverential  regard.  For  weeks  he  lay  waiting  the  in 
evitable  hour,  and  finally,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1893,  the  end 
came.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  this  veteran  of  many  cam 
paigns  was  not  yet  sixty-three  when  he  died. 


Thus  closed  the  career  of  the  most  remarkable  man  of  his 
time — the  most  beloved,  the  most  hated,  the  kindliest  friend,  the 
fiercest  foe,  the  unselfish  lover  of  his  party  and  his  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  unreasoning  enemy  of  concession  for  his 
party's  and  the  country's  welfare.  With  all  his  temperamental 
contradictions,  I  question  whether  there  was  another  man  in 
public  life  during  his  epoch  in  whom  was  centered  so  much  of 
capacity  for  great  public  service. 

XVI. 

To  the  last,  Conkling  maintained  a  heroic  attitude.  After  his 
self-imposed  defeat,  he  wired  his  successor,  Senator  Laphain, 
congratulating  him,  and  referring  to  his  own  defeated  support 
ers  as  the  "Spartan  band,"  who  so  long  stood  for  "principle 
and  truth,"  who  had  been  borne  "down  by  forbidden  and  abhor 
rent  forces  and  agencies,"  concluding  with  a  prediction  that  the 
near  future  would  "vindicate  their  wisdom  and  crown  them  with 
approval." 

More  than  three  decades  have  passed  since  the  Conkling 
and  Platt  fiasco,  and  there  has  never  appeared  from  any  source 
an  attempt  to  defend  the  indefensible  course  of  the  New  York 
Senators  in  1881. 

After  his  retirement,  Conkling  became  counsel  for  the  North 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  He  was  also  retained  in  many 
important  cases  for  other  clients,  and  invariably  acquitted  him 
self  with  distinction  and  with  many  marked  successes — this  not 
withstanding  the  fact  that  his  experience  at  the  bar  had  been 
greatly  restricted  by  his  political  activities,  and  by  the  further 
fact  that  his  health  was  by  this  time  measurably  broken. 

In  February,  1882,  President  Arthur  unexpectedly  nomi 
nated  him  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  for  a 
second  time  he  declined  the  honor  of  a  place  in  the  highest  legal 
tribunal  in  the  world. 
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The  blizzard  of  the  12th  of  March,  1888,  found  Colliding 
marooned  in  his  office,  miles  away  from  his  apartment.  He  had 
declined  a  carriage,  because  the  driver's  charge  was  extortion 
ate,  and,  relying  on  his  physical  strength,  he  started  on  foot.  It 
was  dark,  and  Broadway  was  almost  trackless.  In  Union 
Square  he  remained  some  twenty  minutes  walled  in  by  a  snow 
drift.  Extricating  himself,  he  finally  reached  the  New  York 
Club,  at  Twenty-fifth  street.  It  had  taken  him  three  hours  to 
walk  from  Wall  street,  and  when  he  arrived  at  his  destination 
he  was  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  was  well-nigh  exhausted. 

For  two  weeks  afterward  he  went  about  his  business  as 
usual.  An  abscess  of  the  brain  then  set  in.  and  an  operation 
brought  only  temporary  relief.  In  his  last  letter,  April  5th,  he, 
who  had  never  before  been  known  to  complain,  referred  to 
"darkness  and  disorder"  and  "limitless  agony."  On  the  18th, 
death  came  to  his  relief. 

The  sympathy  denied  him  seven  years  before  was  showered 
upon  him  during  his  last  illness ;  and  the  praise  long  withheld 
from  him  came  flooding  in  upon  his  friends  as  they  watched 
beside  his  coffin. 

Thus  tragically  passed,  away — at  the  early  age  of  fifty-nine 
— the  strongest  personality  of  his  time,  save  that  of  his  great 
political  rival  of  other  years. 

Never  a  great  originator  of  legislative  measures,  Roscoe 
Conkling  was  a  loyal  adviser  and  a  formidable  champion,  a  fear 
less  and  uncompromising  defender  of  the  Republican  faith,  and 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  downtrodden.  He  made  his  influence 
felt  to  a  remarkable  degree  upon  the  legislation  of  his  period. 
The  Congressional  Record  bears  testimony  on  hundreds  of  its 
pages  to  the  ability,  eloquence  and  fighting  strength  with  which 
he  contended  for  the  best  things  in  the  national  life  of  his 
period.  Pic  lived  unostentatiously,  and  died  poor. 

His  personal  antagonisms  were  his  ruin.     Large  as  was  his 
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nature,  it  was  not  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  sink  personal 
resentments  in  zeal  for  a  cause.  Great  as  were  his  possibilities, 
he  was  not  great  enough  to  take  the  place  which  his  command 
ing  abilities  suggested.  Even  in  his  grandest  moments,  some 
personal  resentment  would  almost  invariably  turn  his  energies 
aside,  and  the  great  cause  would,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
lose  the  name  of  action.  To  him  may  well  be  applied  the  lines 
from  "Childe  Harold"  which  Conkling  was  fond  of  quoting : 

"What  is  writ  is  writ- 
Would  it  were  worthier !" 
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